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THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF SUPER- and we sconceive the status and pre 
VISION rogatives ot the tea er At the least we 


++ 


Ix the letter entitled ‘‘What Mr. Robin- too often place a false and exaggerated 


son Thinks’’ in the first series of Lowell’s emphasis upon certain aspects of these. 
Biglow Papers Hosea, a down-east Yankee Phe classroom teacher is at ones t 
rn} ilosopher writes as follows zen and a puble servant n the tlormer 
eanaeilty } 9 )] Y thy ’ es and shy} 
W ’ +’, @ mar y we’ve gu ‘ ks ell us apa I as ali © ! atid ¢ i] 
[he rights an’ the wrongs thes ters, J gations proper to a member of the Amer 
ow, ican eo nity. In the latter he as 
(,0d sends country lawyers, in’ other wise fellers ar cepted the } le ot a ser nt of that om 
lo start the world’s team wen it gits in a slough munitv an as agreed to work under the 
| John P ’ ‘ ff 
, direction 1? The supervisors omcers ap 
Robinson he d : i ‘ I 
Sez the world’! go right, if he hollers « ey pointed by the community through their 
lawful representatives, the board of educa 
Some of the current talk about demoera- SS ; ' 
: tion le proposal, recentiv made t t 
tization reflects a point of view remark- fist 
sine ; teachers should elect their supervisory 
ably similar to that of Robinson, John | ies ‘cals 
: officers, viewed as a right, is merely foolis 
It has much more of the instinct to mastery ' 
, a. \ iewed AS a DOSS e expe | ent lor securing 
in it, as a psychologist would say, than of ' 
d . a . ; a better tft pe of executive however. tl 
the instinct to kindliness or the desire to 
: he i id ais vorthy Ot at ist s respect i] 
serve. Indeed much of it smacks of the 4 
' : consideration, though there 1s no particular 
noble sentiment. Boss or bust! It 1s, 5; 
“4 k ‘ | reason tor s Ip pos ng 1 i] 1 0 ild Work 
however, not lacking 1n seriousness. iKe 
; But in any event, the schools are main 
most reforms, educational and other, this . 
tained for the sake of the com inity as a 
n tends perhaps to ake itself a_ bit whole. not for the teachers nor vet for 
too seriously. Certainly the characteristic po janitors! Excep plat tain pt 
American faith in the dawning of the § goribed limits. the procedure of the Ne 
millenium in immediate sequence to the’ pf, gland town meeting is not applicable to 
enactment of some new and cherished piece the groups making u the school pe 
of legislation changing our way of govern- _ |ation. 
ing ourselves is just now much in evidence. But the neither is. th neeption of 
It might be well to reread Emerson’s ibsolute onarch appheable to the super 
‘Fortune of the Republie’’ in order to be  yisory officer e fact that he is invested 
reminded that a fountain can not rise for the time being wit rood deal 
higher than its souree. delegated authority does not justifv hin 
The issue is much clouded by certain jn playit the autocrat. To do so is 
partial and misleading conceptions, We neither humane. wise. nor expedient. His 
misconceive the nature of democracy, we mission is to organize and coordinate t!} 
misconceive the functions of supervision, educational forces available, so that they 
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ay render to the public the largest serv pupil on the other. The concept of democ- 
ice they car His function may be defined racy is at bottom ethical. ‘‘Jesus,’’ says 
as that of democratic leadership ina qroup Lowell, ‘‘was the first true democrat.’’ 


of co-workers, to the end that the pupus 
of the schools may make the largest pos- 
sthle qrowth in desirable ideals, interests, 
know edaqe ‘, powers, and skills, i ith the 
least waste of energy and the greatest 
amount of satisfaction to all concerned. 
The competent supervisor is an expert, 


‘igorous special training, wide 


fitted by 
experience, and well-balanced personality 
to secure the full cooperation and most 
effective service of the group of workers 
placed in his charge. He is indispensable, 
and where he is actually functioning, there 
is little exeuse for agitation for more 
democracy in the school system. If agita- 
tion there is, it will be found to spring 
mainly from a desire to lead rather than 
be lead. In fact under the guise of democ- 
racy devoted may too often be deseried, 


1 
| 
| 


only too thinly concealed, the ugly form 
of bolshevism rampant. 

This is the time for genuine educational 
statesmanship. The war has quickened the 
social consciousness. New ambitions have 
been awakened in the breasts of many 
hitherto content with humble station. Re- 
construction is the watchword. Discontent 
is growing. Agitation for higher salaries, 
necessary under the changed conditions, 
invites the demagogue and threatens our 
morale. Never was there greater need for 
the formulation of educational policies 
hased upon fundamental and enduring 
principles. 

IT 

Where are these to be found? The 
answer is in that ideal form of associated 
living which we call democracy. This will 
provide the foundation for an educational 
method applicable alike to the relationship 


of the supervisor and the supervised on 
the one hand and of the teacher and the 


Ile was a brother: he shared. Stated 
otherwise, the concept is social. A demo 
cratic community has common aims, which 
all know and seek to realize. It is anl- 
mated by the spirit ot cooperation, of team 
play. The members work together. And 
there is a suitable division of labor. Each 
has his proper task and makes his unique 
contribution. Individual variation is ex- 
pected. Individual initiative is weleomed. 
Progress likewise is confidently antici- 
pated. Each puts the good of the whole 
above his special and private good. But 
all are intelligent and all, to the extent of 
their ability, parti ipate, All work and 
all grow! 

What this conception means in practise 
may be illustrated to some extent by an 
experiment in cooperation now in progress 
in a large city of the Middle West. The 
end coneeived by the superintendent was 
the improvement of the teaching of a cer- 
tain school subject. He sought to achieve 
this by means of intensive supervision 
under the leadership of a specialist who 
should attempt to coordinate the activities 
of the teachers and supervisory officers in 
certain selected schools to be used for the 
time being as experiment stations. First 
the supervisory officers, the principals and 
district superintendents, fully and frankly 
revealed their minds to each other. 
Having decided that certain definite goals 
of endeavor were probably best to set up, 
the members of the group agreed that the 
problem should he presented without 
prejudice to the teachers of each school, 
in order to obtain their suggestions and 
advice. ‘‘This is Our mission, our oppor- 
tunity; what had we better do?’’ said the 
leader. By free discussion in council the 
project was launched. The objectives set 


~<a 


~~ 


= _- 


2 ye 
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» by each schoo] were few and specific. the supervisory function; (2) ¢g ‘ 
) A]] coneerned knew then and approy ed structive leadersh Dp; ) dequa pi 
them. The plans of procedure were also fessional preparation of the supervisor; 


ointly conceived and generally a} proved. 


The 


fundamental principles of method in 


olved were set forth. Soon a relation- 
A ship of mutual trust and confidence was 
: established. Practical help for the indi- 
. idual in the aetual work of the classroom 
vas forthcoming. Individual initiative 
as encouraged. Frequent conferences 
' ere held. By means ot representative 


ommiittees problems of alms, ot standards, 


materials, and of methods were 


attacked 


syste- 


and solved. Opinions 


checked 


7 atically 


} 


ind theories were constantly 


} up 
reference to a carefully determined con- 

%. sensus of experience. Always the doors 
ere held wide open for each to make the 

largest spontaneous contribution of which 

: was capable, and yet there was system, 


organization, the 


More 


necessary machinery. 


spirit ot fellowship of 


and 


became 


and more the 
good-will, devel- 

that the 
to help ac 


the 


confidence 
. AS It 
f , 

eaders had only one motive, 


omplish the desired results in 


mutual 


evident 


most 
effective and economical way possible, the 
teachers became more and more frank and 
in attitude. The 


x perimental tendency 


; to he on the defer Sive, noticeable here and 
. ? 


at first, gradually disappeared. 


ere 
\ieanwhile the confidence of the leaders in 
‘diseipline’’ grew less and less and their 
‘onfidence in cooperation grew greater and 
The 
It stands as one 


democratic method is applicable to educa- 


succeeding. 


the 


ereater. experiment is 


=P 


more evidence that 


tion, to edueational supervision. 


lil 


Let us now attempt to analyze somewhat 


—_——_ ro . = 


categorically the factors involved in demo- 
They include at least 


eratic supervision. 
the following: (1 


a clear delimitation of 


4) scientitie and in person 


which to determine 


tion of the human element 


1. Tie funct on or Nu 
typ. il Ss ip rvisor 1s the 
schoo As matters stand 
what supervision we 
Is done hy the al on t 
the nature of the 1S¢ 


fortunately, 


manv obligations that s 


visor i too otten erowded 


} 


organize the school, carry 
and indates his super 
the plant, and secure the 
the community. His adn 
cenera vie and social 


results ) recog 


however. Thre pr 


al standards by 


nl 
per Six T he 
pri | Ol a 
rN tenths of 


has SO 
Ss iper 


ust 


duties prov 1de 


ample exeuse for neglecting the task of 
leading his teachers in the activities for 
which the school is actually kept up \ 
the worst he boldly disclaims responsib 
ity ; | select rood teachers, > he says 
‘and let them entirely alone Hlow he 
expects to secu! ‘ontinuit oordina 
tion. oO Sa nothing o ent iSlas and 
esprit cde rp he does not Xpial \ 
pril al of this type Is out as n i 
nse to his teachers as Indis vai 
sign so far as actual eneouragement or 
ruidance are concern at heves mn 
absent treatment 

The rea] supervisor is cones | direetly 
with keeping up and if possible improving 
the quality of instruction He develops 
the course of study out of actual experi 
ence and experiment He interprets it in 
terms of children’s activities Ile selects 
and provides material and advertises the 
specific value of it. He develops the prin 


_ - . 
’ : t eX . ’ 
ciples oT etTlective method 


and devises or ev ploys OD) 
Ile takes stock 


of results 


ana al 


1 agement 
ecLiy easures 


kre the eon 








-- 
~~ 
_ 


ip ideals, and works toward 
night. He 


ditions, sets 
them 
thinks in terms of children, pupils, elass- 
life. He is the 


morning, noon, and 


POOTIS, hooks, lessons, and 


director of a vomng concern, 


4 ('onstructive 


> Leade rship. The prin- 


cipal who is alive to the importance of 
supervision studies the work and needs of 
his teachers. He invites suggestions. He 


initiative. He makes sure of 


encourages 
results. Ile disseminates optimism and he 
sheds lieht. In 


sided role: he is coach, cheer leader, chair- 


short he plays a many- 
man, good soldier, chief performer, friend, 


fellow-worker—tirst in enterprise, first in 


effort, first in appreciation, first in the 
hearts of his colleagues. 
And his teachers are students too. They 


heecome conscious of problems to be solved, 
experiments to be tried, goals to be reached. 
They are encouraged to plan, to devise 
means and execute, to measure their re- 
sults, and judge for themselves the degree 
of sueecess or failure they have attained. 
[In short they are willing pupils of a good 
teacher. They follow because the leader 
leads. 

3. Professional preparation.—Of course 
He was not chosen 


was a 


the leader is prepared. 
from the ranks merely because he 
good fellow, after the cheerful American 
manner of regarding each person as able 
to fill any office in the gift of the public 
merely by virtue of his being a citizen, 
or at least a resident. He recognized the 
unique opportunities of the supervisor and 
made himself master of so much of tested 
and tried experience in that calling as has 
so far been collected and made available. 
He knew before he took office that super- 
vision is not identical with administration; 
that it requires a sound knowledge of edu- 
cational method and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the best of present school prac- 
tise; that a leader in education must keep 
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in touch with current literature and in- 
that he must be able to make 
and 
the 
more philosophical and abstract disquisi- 
the that circum- 
stances and individuals are always differ- 
that he 


ready to discover and welcome something 


vestigations: 


use of modern statistical 


intelligent 


experimental material as well as of 


tions of neo-scholasties : 


ent and therefore must ever be 
new; that a course of study should be 
more than an outline of topies and a teach- 
ers’ meeting more than a guard mount for 
general a desultory talk fest; 
that better than 
vague theories and good example better than 
that if 


is going on 


orders or 


specific directions are 


either; and you really want to 


know what in the classrooms 


of your school, you have to go and see, 
go often, look and listen, and stay through. 

4. Scientific Standards.——The time is 
coming when we shall be able to measure 
more accurately than we can now the re- 
sults of supervision. That will eliminate 
bluffing, or, to use Mr. Courtis’s more dig- 
nified phrase, it will raise supervision to 
the scientific level. His aecount of the 
progress that has been made in this direc- 
tion in the Detroit schools, which appears 
in SCHOOL AND Society under date of July 
19, 1919, is no doubt familiar. The teach- 
ers made a definite attempt to develop a 
certain amount of skill in locational geog- 
raphy. Four groups of schools were 
selected and treated as follows: those in 
group one were unsupervised; in group 
two merely inspected; in group three 
supervised by schools; and in group four 
supervised by classes. The application of 
tests to these schools showed a balance in 
favor of group four. Supervision paid. 
The moral seems to be that democratization 
will be furthered by the application of sci- 
entific tests to the work of the supervisor 
as well as to that of the supervised. 

5. The Human Element.—But no amount 





)f scientific management will ever elimi- 
nate the human element. Ford tried engi- 
neers in his motor plant. He got them 
from America and he got them from Eu- 
rope. And they worked wonders. But 
he real miracle was performed by an 
episcopal clergymen. He talked with the 
en. He learned about their family 
troubles, their ailments, and their dis- 
‘ouragements. He reached and helped the 
individual by personal and sympathetic 
contact, and the output of the factory was 
doubled and trebled. 


Marquis, was shown just what he was to do 


Each man, says Mr. 
ind how to do it, but above all 
spired with the will to do it. The will to 
do it! That is where mere scientific man 


he was in- 


agement fails, where absent treatment 
fails, where imcompetence and blundering 
fails, where autocracy fails, while demo 


ratie method succeeds. 


Iv 

lf Prussianism is justifiable anywhere it 

is in the army. Indeed only a few months 
ago the reactionaries were telling us that 
the war would prove a blessing because it 
would demonstrate so forcibly the value 
of discipline that school officers and teach- 
ers would once more tighten their belts, 
steel their countenances, and show subor- 
dinates at all times, in classroom and out, 
where to get off. For a time the danger 
seemed real, but happily it is passing. The 
loughboy back from Europe is having his 
day in court. The testimony presented in 
the Outlook for Wednesday, February 11, 
differs from the mass of such testimony 
only in being more ineisive, more fun- 
damental, and more convineing. ‘*Dis- 
cipline,’’ declares the writer, ‘‘is systematic 
subjection to authority.’’ It is a sub- 
stitute for leadership. It isn’t esprit de 
corps. When officers call. it so, they are 
only trying to camouflage the dogwhip. 
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‘Discipline is a fine thing for men if what 
you want is to do things to them. If you 
want them to do things—all alone, in the 
dark, under fire, under the trying condi- 
tions of modern warfare, which is not s 
much fighting, for the most part, as it is 
a dangerous, difficult job of work—why, 
then they must think. they must reason, 
they must question, and they must practise 
not surrender—self-control.’’ 

‘*There’s a reason, as well as an excuse, 
for discipline. . . . ‘It is that discipline 
makes it awfully nice for the officers.’ 
They can cover up their blunders and give 
vent to their resentment. But ‘it re- 
quires no more leadership to discipline a 
company of soldiers than it does to kick a 
dog.”” The Germans had discipline in 
1914, but the French had morale and ‘‘ ran 
the disciplined Huns half-way to Belgium 
on the strength of it.’’ 

As the doughboy says, it is a question 
of morale, of character in action, of spirit 
animating intelligence. This is what we 
fought the Germans to preserve, this is 
what we prize our American schools for, 
and this at bottom is the legitimate object 
of the democratization of supervision. We 
want genuine esprit de corps in the ranks 
of the teaching force and only genuinely 
social methods of leadership will get it. 
We want our boys and girls brought up in 
the spirit and practise of democratic living, 
and only social methods in school and class 
room will accomplish this. Prussian super- 
vision makes Prussian teachers. Prussian 
teachers grow petty tyrants or dependent 
underlings. So long as our children 
merely learn lessons from a formal book 
to recite in a formal] recitation to a formal 
teacher, memorizing the constitution will 
contribute very little to the future welfare 
of America. Democracy is learned through 
experiencing it. Pupils too must partici 
pate. They must purpose, plan, execute, 
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They face 


common problems as organized groups and 


judge, and appreciate. must 
solve them cooperatively, with freedom for 
contribution. 

life 
They 


and individual 


find in the 


initiative 
They 


ty pieal of the 


must school the 
con munity. 


through 


ideal 


must be trained for democ racy 
democracy. 

This is the real justification for super- 
ground 
This 


must progressively be 


vision and the final and sufficient 


for urging that it be democratized. 
is Why ‘‘disecipline’’ 


supplanted by cooperation. This is why 
teachers should be consulted regularly by 
the supervisor, why they should be organ 
that the 
work may be more perfect and the com- 
better 


democracy 


ized for the purpose—in order 


munity served. This is why the 


concept of should be more 
defined, the 


higher, 


standards of 
training of 


clearly super- 


vision set and the 
supervisors made more and more rigorous 
and complete. A generous enthusiasm for 
the best things of life, a human sympathy 
that can touch all his colleagues, coupled 
with a true conception of his office and an 
the 


supervisor. 


adequate preparation for it give us 


democratic American school 


His tribe is increasing. May he see more 
and more clearly how to lead the way. 
James FLemine Hosic 
CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 


THE MAKING OF A STATE DEPART 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION: 


Ir would not be difficult to make a few 
broad generalizations that would cover ade- 
quately the entire functions of the state de- 
partments of publie instruction; it would, 
however, be very difficult to give in a de- 
tailed way a complete statement of the 
The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to state in some detail 


functions of such a department. 


1 An address given at the Cleveland meeting of 


the Department of Superintendence 
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without reference to the order of impx 
tance the principal types of service to b 


‘endered : 


1. To gather, iaterpret, and publish statistica) in- 


formation. 


~. To issue bulletins and cireulars on important 
educational including courses of 


matters, 
study 

To advise legislatures on all edueational mat 
ters needing the attention of the legislatur: 


olive deeisions 


+. To interpret school laws and gi 


appeal cases. 


ro visit schools for purposes of inspection ar 
supervision, 

6. To hold meetings and conferences with groups 

superintendents, high-sehoo!) 


such as city 


principals, county superintendents, super 
vising teachers, teachers of special branches 
ete, 


7. To hold 


dress various types of meetings of citizens 


school board conventions and to 


8. To study pressing educational problems by the 
best modern, scientific methods, in order t« 
guide educational practise. 


9. To make more or less thorough educational 
surveys of cities and counties 

10. To distribute special state aid so as to improve 
educational conditions and promote special 
types of education, 

11. To administer school laws. 

12. To give real, professional service to comm 
ties in special need of such service. 

13. To train while in service superintendents 

principals and teachers, 

segregating the 


defective in 


14. To give expert service in 


feeble-minded and otherwise 
special classes, providing suitable courses of 
study and supervising such classes. 

15. To supervise the training of country teachers 
and to a degree at least all teacher training 

16. To examine applicants for state licenses to 
teach, 

17. To supervise school libraries and to provide 
for systematic training in the use of books 

For this purpose a schoo) }i- 

brary division of the state department of 


and libraries. 


education is a fundamental necessity. 
18. To stimulate public interest in education and 
the publie of the 


needs of the state. 


to inform educational 


19. Finally, and in a word—to give the forward 
look, to furnish real, vital, educational lead 
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ership in the state It should be said in 
relation to this latter statement that such 
leadership must come from insight, states 


marship and the best modern training and 


preparation on the part of the members 


rather than from authority of law or any 


owlish assumption of wisdom and leader 
ship on the part of the department 


No labored argument is needed in this 


sence to establish the following propo 
1. A strong state de partment of public 
struction ts desirable in every state in the 
vMnion, 
A strong department would be necessary 
ider any circumstances but the need is 
‘specially great in view of the fact that we 
lave no national system of edueation, 
Notwithstanding the fact that everybody 
sings the praises of education, it quickly 
becomes obvious to any one wh» attempts to 
nprove educational conditions that he has 
1 difficult task to perform. 
4 state department of public instruction, 
Such 


partment must be capable of withstanding 


In the case of 


the task becomes Herculean. a de- 


storm and stress. It must stimulate, en- 


ourage, lead, direct, and, on occasion, 
rive. 

I do not mean that such a department 
should have a large amount of authority 
granted by law. The authority to withhold 


state aid when it becomes necessary to 
bring a school district to a sense of its re- 
sponsibility, authority to condemn build- 
igs for school purposes in extreme cases, 


iuthority to approve or disapprove plans 


for school buildings, authority to annul 
teachers’ licenses, are typical illustrations 
of authority that should be placed in the 
of the chief officer of the 
state; but all such power should be used 
The strength of a 


hands school 
with much discretion. 
department should lie largely in its field 
work and the persuasive powers of the mem- 
bers of the department. 
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‘ustome d tot »] 


[am ac 


own department that in dealing with the 


boards and the public they are selling edu 


cational opportunity; they should have the 


best qualities of the highest type of com 


mercial salesman in this aspect of their 


work. When they argue for educational! 
improvement in the 


community, they 


should be able to present the merits of the 


case in an effective and convincing way 


They should be far-sighted as well as per 
suasive, in order that their recommenda 
tions with respect to buildings or any other 
far-reaching project may stand the test of 
They should have the confidence of 
both 


this confidence, it is nec 


time. 


the school people, great and smal! 
In order to secure 
essary for them to be thoroughly abreast of 
the times in a professional way, thoroughly 
sincere, frank, fearless and at the same 
time tactful. 

While il Is necessary to carry ona rood 
deal of office work, much of which is of a 
kind to call for professional knowledge and 
for diplomacy of a high order, it is never 
theless true, [ repeat, that the strength of 
a state department of publie instruction 
This is 


constructive port ion of 


manifests itself in the field work. 
preeminently the 
the services rendered. Any state depart 
ment that has not a goodly number of active 
field workers is a weak department, no mat 
ter how high salaried or how many th: 
members who habitually sit at desks. By 
desk work the educational situation can be 
touched only at arm’s length, if at all 
Such, in brief, is my meaning when I| say 
that every state should have a strong de 
partment of education. It must be strong 
not with the politicians as such, but in pub 
lie opinion before which the politician must 
bow. 


2. All 
struction should he free from politics. 


state departments of public in 
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1 am sometimes asked what I mean by _ that the politician has so habitually prosti 
‘*nolities’’ and ‘‘politicians.’’ Let me first tuted the position he holds to matters of 


of all divide officeholders and other active 
participants in public affairs into politi- 
Of the latter I 


conveys the 


cians and statesmen. need 


not speak. The word same 


meaning to my hearers that it does to me. 


A politician is a man who is frequently 
not actuated by principle, but by expedi- 
a man whose first consideration—and 


usually his last 


eney ; 
consideration as wel is 
the simple one of the outcome of a certain 
line of procedure as tested by votes at the 
next election. The question with him is not, 
what is the real service that ought to be 
rendered to the public, but what do my 
constituents clamor for. 

Such men in making appointments are 
not given to weighing the efficiency of ap- 
pointees in terms of genuine service, but 
are accustomed to weigh them in terms of 
their vote-getting power—past and pros- 
pective—for the man who appoints them. 
The politician is a man who trades and dick- 
ers with people very much as horse traders 
do except that his stock in trade is his po- 
litical or official influence. In other words, 
the politician, as I have him in mind, is 
usually trying to exploit the people in the 
interests of himself and those who recognize 
him as their 
service to the public is a matter of second- 
consideration, if indeed it is ever 
I heard a speaker once remark 


leader, while disinterested 
ary 
thought of. 
that polities in education is the trail of the 
serpent over things spiritual. We believe 
it, all of us. One of the great problems in 
building a state department of public in- 
struction is to eliminate polities in the sense 
that polities is the trail of the serpent. 
There is a nobler use of the word polities 
and indeed a nobler use of the word poli- 
ticians. Both words ought to be in good re- 
pute and would be were it not for the fact 


self-aggrandizement 
In the older 


and purer meaning of the term ‘‘ polities 


intrigue, expediency, 
and self-perpetuation in office. 
none 


every man should be engaged in it 


more so than the school man. In this sens« 
polities means the science and art of gov 
ernment and one versed in such science and 
art may be called and may well be proud 
to be called a politician. 

The major funetion of the school is t 
prepare the coming generation for citizen 
ship, for life in, and cooperation in, the 
institutions society has framed for the per- 
petuation of its own well-being. 

If I may be pardoned a personal refer 
ence, I should jike to say that I dwell upon 
this point in part for the reason that I my- 
self am sometimes called a politician. I 
trust that if my friends use such an expres- 
sion they are thinking of it in the nobler 
sense to which I have referred. In the 
period of seventeen years and more that I 
have served in my present capacity, I have 
never dickered or intrigued with politicians 
or asked their support in my election. For 
that matter I have never asked a single in- 
dividual in a personal way for his vote or 
his support, have never placed myself 
under the slightest obligation to anybody. 

This leads naturally to the question as to 
the best way in which to select a state sup- 
Many 


university professors of educational admin- 


erintendent of public instruction. 


istration in our universities say that the 
best way is by means of a state board of 
education. One of these professors, re- 
garded as a high authority in his field, 
wrote a book some five vears ago in which 
he said: 

At the head of this department shall be a state 
board of education, to be composed of seven citi 
zens, to be appointed by the governor, one each 








r 7-year terms This board shall he 
kK ree Ir | ities, racial or sectarian I 

In making the appointments, the governo1 
shall be influenced by no other consideration than 


rit and personal fitness 


Any one at a!l acquainted with things as 
men might know offhand 


ey are among 


that this was written by a university pro 
practical 


‘essor who knows no more about 


ywlities than he knows about the govern- 
ment of Hades. 
above is about as naive as one might expec 

The idea of the au 


thor of course is that having asserted that 


The last sentence quoted 


+ 


from a child of ten. 


the governor shall be influenced by no other 
nsideration than merit and personal fit 
deed 


a state will enter upon the educational mil 


ness, the s done, and that now such 


enium. 

I have no desire to make governors ap 
pear worse than the average run of success 
ful men and doubtless there is occasionally 
an ideal governor; but I am confident that 
governor 


nine times out of ten a 


at least 
wants his political friends on all boards 


that he 
iot refrain from expressing his opinion in 


that he appoints and usually can 
regard to important appointments they may 
make and on all other matters of impor 
tance. 

My belief, based on both observation and 
experience, is that such a plan of selection 
is unsuitable and ill-advised if the guiding 
principle is to keep the department out of 
polities. I say that, knowing full well that 
a number of the superintendents present 
are selected in that way. The ways of poli- 
tics are so subtle that many a man who is 
in the eurrent of polities is moved along 
and influenced by those about him without 
sensing the fact that 
through the eyes of those who are influenc- 


he is seeing things 
ing him. There is no better or surer way to 
transform a governor into a state superin- 
tendent of public instruction or make him 
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an educational dictator than to a W m 
tO appoint a board to handle the e 

r } ‘7 2 a) bata Cher 

ional analrs Ol ne state, 1c] is ‘ 


one worse conceivable and that is d 


was 


appointment Dy the governor 


[ remember an incident in my own sta 


some years ago. We had a long session of 
th gvislature, at which the board « in 
versity regents, the board of normal scho 
regents and the board governing Stout hl 
stitute all urged strongly and persistent 
that they needed large sums money f 
building purposes The requests were 
granted. The bills were signed by the gov 


ernor; but apparently 


became cones rned about the 
voters on the question of large appropria 


tions, so he called these boards in one afte) 


another and proposed to them they 


> ] 
forego entirely 


their several 
grams. 
It will be noted that there were 
arate boards, each independent of the other 
; 


and all members holding appointment from 


the man who then governor, or his 
predecessi rin office. Not 


ing myself, even made an 


Was 
one man, except 
aud ble protest 
They bowed to the request of the governor 
and declared they would not use during the 
biennial period the money that had been ap 


propriated for new buildings. So it 


about that the money was not put into the 


tax levy and these same boards had to com: 


before the next legislature with their 1 
quests. Imagine the embarrassment these 
gentlemen must have felt in meeting mem 


bers of the legislature, with whom they had 


season and out with a view of 


labored in 
convincing them that these buildings were 
In order 


absolutely needed at that moment 


edueational serviee and oppor 


to give the 


tunity the situation demanded. 


If we must have a state board of educa 
tion. I have no hesitation in ivil ¢ that it 
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should be a board elected by the people, or 


some type of ex-officio board. 


1 am of the opinion that thess professors 


of edueational administration have in mind 


that this board will be a lay board, knowing 
affairs and that 


nothing about edueational 


they will be guided wholly in their actions 
by the recommendations of the man they 
select as their executive officer. In other 


words, they think a board would be a figure 
They seem to have 


take 


the bit in its teeth as it would have author- 


head or a rubber stamp. 


no thought that sueh a board might 


ity to do, and give him a run for his money 


that would be highly exciting. They also 


that such a board would make an 


buffer 
lessen the shocks, or a haven of safety in 


believe 


excellent which they could use to 
time of storm and stress. 
In such circumstances it is very easy to 


say—'‘ My 


plain to be 


board says, ete.”" I hope it is 
seen I am not enamored of the 
idea of a state board of education, at least 
not a state board having authority over the 
state superintendent. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned I prefer to stand out in 
the open with the feeling that the entire 
voting population is my board of eduea- 
tion, and that I am responsible to the publie 
and not to a little group of men—no matter 
how selected. 

1 do not know the best way to select a 
state superintendent of public instruction 
in order to have a strong department and 
at the same time have a department free 
from polities. At any rate I do not know 
of a way that is free from serious objec- 
tions. Our law in Wisconsin provides for a 
spring election once in four years along 
with judges of the Supreme Court on a non- 
partisan ticket. It has been considered 
highly satisfactory except in one particular. 
Any person or all persons holding the high- 


est grade of teacher’s license issued by the 
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state can by filing nomination papers con 
taining 1,000 names have their names placed 
Thus 


any number of men or women who may de- 


n the ballot at the spring election. 


to themselves, or 


+ 
sire 8) 


attract attention 
who hope that by some chance they may bh 
elected, may get the Ther 


ht to be which at least on 


into race. 


some way by 
thoroughly competent person might be se 
ed as candidate by those who know the 
educational situation and who are perso! 
alis disinterested. This would be about as 
difficult as it would be to get the right sort 
of a state board of edueation. Edueational 
cliques would thus have a golden oppor 
tunity. 

One 


for the merits of th 


the board ean select a 


claim made 


state board is that 


superintendent from anywhere in the coun 


try and are not confined to one state. This 
appears on the surface to be a great advan 
tage and I am not sure that it is not. How- 


ever, my personal opinion is that the head 
of the system ought to be a man who is fa- 
miliar with the state in a more intimate way 
than by merely reading about it. A man 
York or Cali 
fornia brought over into Wisconsin as the 
head of 


self very busy for two or three years, at 


from Massachusetts or New 
the school system would find him 


least, learning to understand publie opin 
ion and the spirit and attitude of Wiscon 
sin people. It is perfectly conceivable that 
a man of national reputation might make a 
dismal failure. In fact I 
think that ordinarily this would be the out- 


am inclined to 


come. 

On the other hand, a man who has been a 
resident of the state, even if he possess less 
ability, has a very great initial advantage, 
assuming that he is a man of good repute. 
If he is given a free hand to select his as- 
has the 


sistants from far and wide and 


gumption to select wisely, the outcome, I 
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believe, will be much more satisfactory than and a supervisor of domestic s et i 
) secure an outside man for the head of th: should be two thoroughly trained psy 
system with local men as his assistants. It gists who would spend their tin Nn Visit 
vould be almost imperative for a superin ng schools and giving Xalninations 
dent from outside to select local men. backward and feeble-minded dren wit 
selected his assistants to a considerab!| i View TO segrevating 1 Ss] a LaSSES 
extent from outside, he would probably soon those who need special treat t. Thes 
ld to move out. persons should also supervise such chisses 
Furthermore ‘ Ss ( 
HE SIZE OF A STATE DEPARTMENT AND QUALI 
then rhi¢ i i ur uy ‘ 
CATIONS OF THE PERSONS EMPLOYED 
hildren 
a state the size oft Wisconsin or Ind There should bea | S m 
aa state department can reach a high de devoting his entire tim nroblems < 
cree of efficiency with a force of about physical edu n and 0 devoting 
rty persons, including stenographers and — pjc time to the institutions al sence foi 
rks. Of the latter there will be probably — equeation of the deaf and blind. We hav 
dozen. In this estimate | am not inelud n Wisconsin three men who are spending 
¢ persons who supervise part time or vo heir entis me supervising schools of a 
ational education, and | am not including lass that lies between the one-teacher cou 
museum directors, attendance officers, ex- try district and the small cities having a 
aminers for teachers’ licenses and the like. jjoh seho [hese village and graded 
It would include at least one man to look — pyral sehools present peculiar problems and 
after the general correspondence, one to specially need supervision They are 
look after appeal cases and questions of  pealiy rural schools. There should also be 
aw, a Statistician with enough trainingand ., < im rvisor of music. a supervisor 
experience to interpret educational statis-  q.awing and a school arehite 


es, and a first assistant. The remainder 
Such a department, entire \ tres t} , 


would be in the main field workers. , 
ees , 3 politics and made ip 0 persons selected 
This would leave approximately twenty) ; 
7 with grea ‘are Tol le special positions 
five persons who would spend a large shar as 
are : : ; thev al to Nill, With at least siX or e)l¢g 
of their time (at least three fourths during 
- : ‘ , ' Ol hem possessing the highest degre 
the period schools are Ih session in he ld 
. : ’ tra » obtain ble ne pes ns ul 
work. At least two of this number should 
; ad : ae in tl intry and of the most modern p 
have the best possible training in the field Phd 
" : Tess1onal Kind il \ Hit I La rl 
if edueational tests and measurements; at _ 
. . . {1} i ] mn Sf) ’ = tT. 7 \ 
least four should devote their entire time to ~ 
' , . m be proud and which w 
rural schools, including the holding of sae 
. iriy es rorwi Dp 
school-board conventions and campaigning “"" , ; , 
. ° ; . . educational rogress 
ror consolidation and other forms ol eduea iu , }) a 
tional improvement; one person should here is no state departme! 
supervise the training of rural teachers and struction at te presen me that fu 


related work; at least four should be super- Measures Up to The standard | have set i 


visors of grade work in the cities; three respect to Nelda Work, Mar 
should be supervisors of high schools; and Many appear to have few flela worke! 
er than those made necessary by 1 


in addition a supervisor of manual training oth 
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Sn Ilughes lLlow build up ad 
partment of such efficieney as has been 
iefly s hed i great problem. There 
s probably no state in the union where suel 
i program would not meet with the serious 
per | ans, unless tney eould 
nt I rval ition There has been 
ind s is a strong tendeney to make su 


departments merely clerical and statistica 


[ have indicated above more than wi 
have yet achieved in the Wiseonsin Stat 
Department. However, we have some 


twenty-three or four constructive workers, 


six of whom have Ph.D. degrees from edu- 


‘ational institutions of the highest rank in 


the United States, and several others with 
the M.A. degree, and still others with the 
college degree. We have but three or four 
that have less than a bachelor’s degree and 
those are persons of unusual ability and ex- 
perience. We have drawn our people from 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Ohio, 


Indiana, New York and Tennessee. 


California, 


[t has been a constant fight in Wisconsin 
to keep up a progressive movement. The 
thrown in the 
We 


ought at the present moment to have six or 


hindranees that have been 


way have been almost insurmountable. 


seven more persons than we have, in order 
that all the interests of elementary and see 
ondary edueation should receive at least 
fair degree of attention. 

Such a department would eall for a bud 
get of at least $150,000 a year, including 
the salaries, printing, postage and traveling 
expenses, 

It is very noticeable in the reports that 
state superintendents were kind enough to 
send me in response to my questions, that 
the salaries for department members are ex- 
[ believe that $2,500 ought at 
minimum for 


tremely low. 
the present time to be a 


women and $3,000 a minimum for men. I 


would not undertake to place a maximum, 
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but it should be sufficiently high to seeure 


great enthusiasm and energy, with 


men ol! 
the best modern training and with splendid 
si h* al 


qualities. They should certainly be 


equal in every essential respect to the men 
who serve as professors of education in our 
I would not minimize tl 

never 


importance of university positions, 


theless the positions in a State department 
are, in my opinion, of much greater signifi 
‘ance and usefulness. 


We find in 


body and the boards of education greatly 


state that the teaching 


our 
desire the kind of field service that we are 
rendering. This varies all the way from a 
eareful educational survey of a city in order 
to aid 


ituation, down to a question about out 


the city in rejuvenating the entir 
buildings for country school houses; and 
from the aiding of a country teacher with 
constructive busy work, up to a question of 
recommendations in connection with the 
higher institutions of learning. 

The making of a state department of pub- 
lie instruction that shall function strongly 
in the state can be built up only as the re- 
sult of strenuous and persistent endeavor on 
the part of a state superintendent or com- 
missioner of education, whose ideals are 
high and who remains in office long enough 
to secure results. After state departments 
of public instruction are once thoroughly es- 
tablished throughout the country on a pro- 
fessional basis equal to the best departments 
in our universities we shall find them of in- 
estimable value in determining the direction 
of educational progress and in securing 
high professional standards among teachers 
and edueators. Such a department will set 
the pace for all sorts of educational interests 
and activities, including normal schools, col- 
leges and universities. Needless to Say this 
places such a department on a very high 


plane but on such a plane it belongs and 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE SUPPLY OF LONDON TEACHERS 


t L Edu ( T 
for L lor s abstracted 
/ fzrona Ou li ment | 1910 
had been put forward t ' 


‘ 
; s with the Board of Bdncat i 
£ 4 propor +} st of | ing 
I ed trom t ird ‘ wa T rTAagl 
tle progress had been made wi +] 
r broke out 
In taking into consideration the number of 


idents for whom places in London training 
ges should be provided, the committee has 

i nind the rate of annual wastage based 
e estin e of the Board of Education and 
actual experience in the matter. It is 


sidered, however, that 6 per cent. « 


> norma 


mean that out 


staff in the elementary schools of approx 
20.000, from 900 to 1.000 will leave th: 
> annually, due regard being given to th 
_ Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, 
will increase the numbers who retir 
é ear. Th mmittee have also taken into 
de ratlol the prob bil tv that the pr 
nursery schools, enabling children t 


Irom tourteen to fifteen years would retain, 
forced by t uncil, 60,000 additional cl 
dren on the roll of the schools, necessitating a1 


nerease of about 1,500 teachers, and an annual 
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uding thos pr ding unlver Vv « ‘ 

Che mmmitt ners r estimate t ’ 

1.200 to 1.250 teachers w } , a , 

for tl Lond _—— 1 they pr t 
} 

provid | es ‘ { built ind 

tained bv the « ul tor ] ‘ 

OS me ind 595 wom it " f S(M) | 
consider that 400 t 2 he dr 
from the colleg n t d by volu 
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eal Ss pu v i | D 
tot { 1200 « l | T ded 
mu supply 1 ! 
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distributed widely (opies of the report have ike place in Alabama, Illinois, Lowa, Mi 
vone to all the state departments of educa- van and Kentucky 

tion, to all county and district superintend 

ents in the United States and to all city SUMMER SCHOOL FOR UTAH TEACHERS 


iperintendents in cities and towns of over | rder to give teachers taking sun ‘ 
UO populat It has been sent to all the rK an opportunity for vacat » Ul l 
rmal schools in the country, to some 1,500 ty of Utah will establish a branch su 


ibraries and t lImost 300 periodicals and school out of doors, at the summer resort 


ewspapers In addition it has been sent to Brighto1 Che term will last five weeks, 
ut 4,500 dividuals, the names and ad truction six days a week, and 
dresses of which were furnished the Bureau spects a regular term. Bright : the hea 
f KEdueation by the National Committee. I th Wasatch Mountains, early 1 et 
This list of dividuals consists chiefly f sand teet above sea-level It s one < 
teachers of mathematics and principals of <1 spots of the state, being a beautiful v 
chools throughout the country. Additions to ey in the top of the range of peaks, with s 
this mailing list to secure future copies of lakes inside a circle of ten miles. The sides 
he reports of the committee can still be the canyon are covered with pine and fir, 
mi de Indiv dua S i? terested in securing niteen minute climb br os ‘ t 
these reports should send their names and ad vhere snow never melts. The mate is 


dresses to the chairman of the committee like that of May, ideal for study. 
J. W. Young, Hanover, N. H.). However, the resort is situated only twe 
A subcommittee consisting of Protessor miles from the heart of Salt Lake City, and 
(". N. Moore, of the University of Cincinnati, there is a good road all the way It e; 
Mr. W. F. Downey, of Boston, and Miss Eula reached by auto in two hours. There is a m 
Weeks, of St. Louis, has been appointed to rn hotel, but the students w be accor 
prepare a report for the Committee on dated in summer cottages, WwW h hav 
lective Courses in Mathematies for Second- leased by the university. Rooms will st troy 
ary Schools. Any material or suggestions wo dollars to four dollars per week for « 
for this report may be sent directly to the person. Board will be served at cost throug 
‘hairman of the subcommittee. i cafeteria managed also by the univers 
The recent work of the National Com- It is declared by those in charge that th: 
mittee had a place on the program of the f the term will not exceed more than tw: 
rganization meeting of the National Coun per cent. the cost of the term in the city 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics held in Cleve If the experiment succeeds, this outdoor s 
land on February 24 in connection with the sion will be made a permane! feature « 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- year’s work. In that case a mountain site 
ee of the National Edueation Association be acquired and permanent cottages erect 


Phe me f 


ting for the organization of the Na- While at present it remains to be seen |} 
nal Council was enthusiastically attended will work out, this writing, March, over « 
A constitution was adopted and officers and hundred applicants have been received from 
executive committee elected. Mr. J. A iver the state, and not a few outside of Ut: 
Foberg, of the National Committee on Mathe At a recent convention of teachers the as 


} } } ’ . 
ir sembl d members de clared tnemseives as he 


atieal Requir ments, was elected secret: 
easurer of the National Council. ly in favor of the movement, and hopefu 
Recent meetings of teachers at which th: ts success. 
eports of the National Commictee have been gyzs7anpING FEATURES OF THE CLEVELAND 
discussed have taken place in New York MEETING 
tv, Cineinnati, San Franciseo, Cleveland, Tue following are the striking features 
Oklahoma, Ph ladelp! a, Springte d (Mass), the Cleveland meeting. February 23-28, as 
: 


Providence (R. I.) Meetings April will by the National Edueat Associat 
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del T t ( v the stant t ~ | ik { \ t | \ } \ I 
tary s thee rogi i . r mpiet md 
7 rint ; + ‘ = + ¢ 4 j 
1. In every sectior jepartment or other gro ed x NY j \ 
. 4‘; 
eeting there was a very definite attempt to in 
é -ograms of practise instead of merely to dis A featur i the program W ( 
“S ¢ t mal the y res I B ras I | iu itis I : 
3 rhroug! t the « re meet 4 there was @ J liv ‘ I [ter , i ey 
y definite recognition of the community and na | . | iM e P 
m-wide need to increase teachers’ salaries and t Q, S Met J 2 P 
improve teachers professionally, not from the . ’ 
I ° ( \ i \ r i 
+ , ] + # +} + } 
tf teachers merely, but from e stand 
-? ‘ experts w ; { 
} Ww} h m + pa) n } : 
" moeracy which must rely on ¢ ca I 
. ° re 4 ry ea 
tot n its eit nship = 
| rola, fr» ‘ 
‘ ‘finite and les + ACO” + : f oe y 
4 very definite an« clear-cut recognition o 
. . e rural school py ems na ¢ ¢ . 
need for a federal department of education and ca UUs Y . 
. ‘ + this Hira? ) mrohieory + + 
r federal appropriatio as provided in he : : ! 
th-Tow r Bill \ meet hodv 7 — ry ’ 
rhe te recognition of the need for a Thursday eve: _ ra i 
ete gram of physical and health educa vorne have epted place t progra 
i well-being as inclusive of the best that is r} f 4 P 
g ving ar , , : 
ed in military training and personal and n } } : : 
nity hygiene and sanitation . 
y 3 vram 
5. A distinetive tendency to support a per 


nation-wide program of Americanization unde Phe sur ul of th fessional 8 . adie 
e direction of trained educators instead of pol , pressure and social rest 
, e Phe T ogn t , tT edu if is Tre ited fT r na 
6. A definite recognition of the immediate need tional life, 
greater democracy in school management, for rhe necessity of the unity of the profession in « 
teacher participation in school government, taining needed legisiatio 
f 1 democratie reorganization of the depart rt roper retat t t ent 
7. The very definite recognition of the educa spect to adn strat 
il value of out-of-school organizations, such as The proper relatior : 
Boy Seouts, the Girl Seouts, Campfire Girls the superintendent : t . 
fed Cross, National Geographic Society respect to administrat 
+ Center rgal it ns, and the Sct rhe rela m or te : i) ( t 
t Associatiol standards 
g A lafinit - yenition of the ed , Legal status of the t t f h 
ilue of all forms of visual edueation, in ling Fiscal independer I - . tor 
jects, slides, laboratory experiments, and mov Shortage of teachers . ommunities, @ . 
g-meture films tional calamity i 
9. A general recognition of the need to refi: rhe extens ed HOt try hf 
itly our present available tests in subject-mat The Cour f State Super 
r and in intelligence, with a growing apprecia d : mnortant t days’ a ’ 


ym of the educational value of the plan underly ay re = ve The Nat ( 


g the army trade an 1 intelligence tests 1 will hold it nn M ) t 
10. The growing recognition of the necessity f Sundav. July 4 he desis oil ‘ 
nation-wide organization of teachers on a pr Ml re : | ar p 
SS n il ! Sis : 
natr ‘ music und . t 
y lon 3 : t ~ + | ( 


HE SALT LAKE CITY MEETING OF THE NA na mu 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ind the state of Utah 1 t t > 


T neXt an ial meeting ot the ass ation dav vi] ay ‘ 











ral sessions be held in the world 


renowned Tabernacle of the Mormon 


Che pre t program for the me 
; ids ft the presid f SS) 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT EpMUND JANES JAMES, of the 
University of [lin IS, has tendered his resig 
nation to the board of trustees. He has be 
president of the university for fifteen years. 

THE inauguration exercises of Dr. Harry 


president ot the Uni- 
held on 


Princeton, 


Woodburn Chase as 
North Carolina 
President Hibben, of 
President Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia, Poteat, of Wake 


Forest College, will be among the speakers 


versity of will be 


April 28 
and President 
Dean Georce W. Kwnicut, of the college of 
the Ohio State University, has 


the ecol- 


education at 
tendered his resignation as dean of 


lege, giving as his reason a desire to pursue 


research work in American history. Pro- 
fessor Knight, who is a graduate of the 
University of Mich gan, went to Ohio State 


over thirty-five years ago. 

PRESIDENT Woop, of Stevens College, writes 
that the election of W. W. Charters to the 
deanship of the college is only partially cor- 
rect. Ile was offered the position, but he 
declined to accept it. 


Mr. V. O. 


intendent of 


GILBERT, formerly state super 
instruction for Kentucky, was 
a silver service by the county 
Mr. Gil 
bert, who goes to Louisville to engage in busi- 
Mr. George C. Colvin. 


Philadelphia 


recently given 
superintendents as a farewell gift. 


ness 


is succeeded by 

THe board of 
has reelected Dr. John P. Garber, as super 
of schools, Mr. John D. Cassel, as 
superintendent of buildings, and Mr. John M. 
Walton Mr. Mahlon L. 


Savage has elected superintendent of 


education of 
intendent 


as school controller. 
been 
school supplies. 
Apert J. Crwester, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
has been elected superintendent of the Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., schools and principal of the 


Church. 
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July W. R 
Howard, who proposes to retire from schoo 


Work to dev ite h Ss time to his larm in Maine 


Dr. Let 


tendent of schools at Fort 


has been reelected superin- 


Ark., for 


ByRrnt 

Smith, 

peri dd of two vears 

WaLiace NOTESTEIN, now professor of Eng 

ish history in the University of Minnesota, 

a ie i 

at Cornell University, the appointment to tak 

effect next September. 
At Yale University Carl 

Ph.D., has been appointed assistant professor 


Owen Dunbar, 


¢ 
oO! 


} 
well, M.A., 


Dr. ALFRED Corester, for a number of years 


istorical geology and Chester Ray Long- 


assistant professor of geology. 


teacher of Spanish in Commercial High Schoo] 
and Evander Childs High School, New York 
City, has been appointed assistant professor of 
Spanish in Stanford University. 

Miss PATTERSON, graduate of 
Northwestern University and of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital Training School for Nurses, will 


FLORENCE 


be in charge of courses in the training school 
for nurses established in connection with the 
university infirmary and the Bradley Memorial 
Hospital at the University of Wisconsin under 
the direction of the Medical School. 

Oxrorp University has conferred the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of literature on Dr. Ben- 
jamin Wisner Bacon, professor of New Testa- 
ment criticism at Yale University. 

On April 8 Dr. William H. Welch, of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, reaches his 
his friends 


seventicth birthday. To many of 


it has seemed that an expression worthy the 


master would be the preservation in suitable 
form of the chief contributions from his pen. 
Dr. Welch’s writings are scattered through a 
great variety of publications and are more or 


be en dk 


cided to bring together and to publish in three 


less inaccessible. It has accordingly 
volumes his papers and addresses which stri 
kingly reveal the great part he has played in 
the development of medical science and medical 
education. The volumes will be issued by the 
Johns Hopkins Press under the editorial super- 


vision of a committee consisting of John J. 








industrial co 


19 SCHOO! 


\. Kelly, W um G. Mact im, W 


Proressor Tuomas Lovepat 
1 principal of Southampton University 
re success Dr. Alexander Hil! 


Loveday has been pr 


ssor of philosophy at Armstrong College 
veastle-on-Tyne 
Proressor C. E. Srasuort he depar 

| ‘thology, State University of lowa, 


red on the “ Psychology of Musical Ta 
March 1 


it the University of Kansas on 


LucieN Poincare, vice-rector of the Univer 
tv of Paris, died suddenly on March 9, aged 

eight vears. He had been inspector gen 
instruction in France and was 
author of works in physical science. He 
; a brother of former President Poincaré 


1 a cousin of Henri Poincaré, the ma 


d to devote his time to the division of 
yperation and research. 
iirman 18 Pri fessor H. P. Talbot, chairman 


E. Wilson, o! 


physics department, has been appointed 


the faculty. Professor 
ember of the committee, on wh en is ul 
Professor Edward Miller, of the 


f mechanical engineering. Professor Walker 


department 


succeeded as head of the course of chemical 
engineering by Professor Warren kK. Lewis 
As has been already noted here, Professor 


Arthur A. Noves, head of the research depart- 
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for selecting his successor was put in motio! 
The preside nt’s resignation was accepted to 
take effect June 23. and a resolutions com 
mittee Was appon ted to present appropriate 


resolutions. A retiring allowance was voted to 


, ; . ’ 
President Schurman for life, and a leave of 


absence was granted tor the months of Apr ] 
and May to enable him to visit Japan as the 


guest of the Japanese government. The action 
taken 
f the pres 


president includes an investigation of the 


toward appointing a successor to the 


of the administration 


ent plan of organization 
of the university and may result in a new 
alignment of the duties of university officers, 


The resolution 
ion of this phase of un 


Mr. J. Du 


In substance it provides that 


or the creation of new officers. 
calling for investigat 
work presented by 


White. 


Hiscock is to select 


versity was 


Pratt 
Chairman a committee of 
nine members of the board, which shall include 
representatives, to inquire 


a plan of organization for the 


the three faculty 
into and report 
administration of university affairs. The com 
mittee is to search out available candidates for 
appointments under such plan and to report on 
their qualifications. A preliminary report is 
expected at the trustees’ meeting in April or 


May. 


American Ambassador to Great 


at the invitation of Lord Gorell, has 


THE 
Britain 
scheme for 


Hall, 


col- 


given his name in support of a 
Crosby 

British 
students in England 
work of the World 


Edueat ion, which was 


extending and developing 


Chelsea, as a residence for the 


onial and American 


The 


Association for 


idea is part of the 
Adult 
inaugurated in England last year and upon 
whose provisional committee Dr. Edwin Has- 


United 


have 


was the States 


low representative. 


who given their names 


sion of Crosby Hall are Lord 


Among others 

to help the exter 
Reading, Sir Cooper Perry, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London; Field Marshal] 
Sir Henry Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
Asquith, the Arehbish« p of York, Mr. Fisher, 
President of the Board of Education, and all 
the official representatives of the British col- 
Crosby Hall is a fifteenth century 


ones. 
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stood in the city, but 
Embankment in 


1666 spared it, and 


building, which once 


was moved onto the Thames 


1920 The great fire of 


it was within its walls that Sir Thomas More 


wrote his “ Utopia.” It is pr posed to con- 


residential grounds adjoining it Tar 


struet 


from the 


the use of the students coming 

British dominions, India and the United 
States. The land on which Crosby Hall 
stands is being given tor the purpose by the 


The 


struction is estimated to cost nearly $1,000,000 


ul versity and cits associations con 


ongregation n 


Ar Oxford 


February 10° the 


University 
| el 
Causes Bal ' t 
and the 
House 


statute as 


amended 


statute were accepted 


re sponsl 1s 


statute as a whole approved by the 


without a division. Under the 


now stands Greek is not a compulsory subject 


in responsions, but candidates for honors 
tinal schools, other than those of mathematies 


and 


unless they have previously taken honors, 


science or jurisprudence, will, 


natural 


have passed Greek in responsions, or some 


ae oe 
later examination, be required in their pr 


vious examination to show a knowledge 1 


some period of Greek history or literatur 
in connection with a Greek book studied in a 
translation. The statute has now to come be 


fore convoeation, and it is understood that 


the supporters of compulsory Greek intend 


to oppose it. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY OF THE INTER 
NATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION 


riiE BASES OF LABOR EDUCATION 
THE principles and methodology of adult 
still in their 


Every labor and trade-union college 


and trade-union education are 


infaney. 


is an experiment for the diseovery of the 
adult education 
Denmark, 


some progress has been made in the education 


true aims and bases of 


Even in England and in where 


of grown-ups, we find that no well-based cur- 
riculum for the trade-unionist has as vet 
materialized. While we in America can learn 
from the W. E. A. 


much of England, and 








t from the reports of the English government 
, adult education, from the accounts of 
i yher-school training for adults in Denmark, 

Holland, Franee and Germany, and from the 


carried on 
and by 


trade 


rime! in peasant education 
he former Zemstvos in 


educators as 1 


Russia, 
‘olstoy, our 
and 


and 


will have to work out curricula 


peculiarly suited to industrial 


trade union conditions in our country. I 
suggest very brietly a few of the things 
appear to me as the bases of labor edu 


Labor education is not a training for a 
vocation. It is rather a development oft 
eations. Labor education should not trans 


fer unchanged the curricula and aims ot 


‘epted schemes of education. [ am econ 
ed that the primary bases of labor edu 
tion rest on the solid realities of our lives 


families, dwellers in or 


community, a state, and a na 
workers in an industry, and members 


The 


formed in 


i trade union personal and social 


icts and relations these wavs 
sive us the bases on which to erect the super- 
structure of an educational system suited to 
adults. In the 


ed education as the adult 


telligent past, such hap 


iazard and undiree 


juired was largely of a theoretic nature. 
We dabbled in “ isms” 
The 


» need know the facts of our environment 


and in political and 


social “ futures.” time has come when 


their social, political, industrial and economic 
mplieations. 


The second main prop or support of labor 


education is our need, as workers, to have a 


“ur knowledge of the entire sweep of our 


dustry. In the garment industries, for in- 


stance, we need to study the facts of pro 
duction and distribution in all the stages 
from the growing of cotton, through the tex- 
le mills, through the final manufactured 


duct in our shops and factories, and the 
stribution of these manufactured products. 
For this reason, we are interested in the eco- 
mies of the industrial system rather than 


some generalized or theoretic type of eco- 


There is no stage in the gamut of 


nics. 
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edueation which ean not be based the 


facts of an industry. Such a re-basing of 
educat will bring about, among the work 
ers, a new and kee ier interest the proe 
esses, hitherto somewhat mechan eal, t the 
bo It will reveal to them all the social 
d international implications of the work 
hich they do from day to day That such 


an understanding of work will help to 


more creative and self-« xpressive [trom the 
stal dpoint of the nd vidual worker goes W th 
ving. And, when, to this, we 
ind clear aim of org 
the control and 


management of pro 


duction and distribution—our daily labor will 
assume a new dignity and importance. It is 
only by laying such foundations now that the 
workers will inherit the futur 

Finally, we ean not afford, in labor edu 
cation, to lose sight of the human, the per 
sonal element. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the industrial eonditions of the 
last century and more have resulted in a 
gradual deterioration of human material—a 
process which has not been stemmed, and for 
the prevention of which very little system 
atized effort has been made. We have used 
our energy, our intelligence, our enthusiasm, 


our forethought. for the pr dui tion ind 
fection of and if 


material. 


per 
machines manufactured 


We 


our own 


ended by hecom ng the 
We car 


ditions of 


h ive 


slaves of handiwork. work 


machines, but machines and the cor 


industry have mastered us. It is necessary 


to regain control] of ourselves as human beings, 
fo assume mastery of our bodies and souls, 
to eome to a knowledge of the human 
machine, to regain ease and rrace of move 
ment. For these reasons, health education 
and physical training and right modes of 


recreation are necessary i! gred ents of w rk 


ers’ education. With the acquiring of greater 


degrees of le sure, we need to learn the right 


use of leisure. The 


1 , 
worker W i! t transiate 


his free time in terms of idleness, extrava 


and 


must 


riotous worker, 


self 


living. For the 
be filled 
Whatever 


have lain dormant n the 


race, 


leisure with activity and 


express lol powers, talents 


faculties 
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workers for generations must, through edu 
eation, be brought to light for the saving of 
workers, and for the salvation of society. 

These are some of the bases of labor edu- 
cation, as conceived by the International 
Ladies, Garment Workers’ Union. The edu- 
cational activities of the International began 
as early as 1914. Since then, the work has 
developed in many directions, until to-day the 
educational system of the International is by 
far the most important, the most significant, 
the most practical of the experiments made in 
trade-union education in our country. The 
large number of labor schools and colleges 
founded in the last two or three years bears 
testimony to the vision and forethought of 
those present at the International Convention 
in 1914 which initiated trade-union educa- 
tion. At present, the International supports 
a Workers’ University, which meets at the 
Washington Irving High School in New York 
City. There are classes for officers and for 
other active members of the trade union. 
The business agents and other officers of the 
local unions attend classes of an advanced or 
post-graduate character in the following re- 
quired subjects: “ Economies of the Industrial 
System,” “‘ Advanced English and Written 
Composition,” “ Psychology,” “ Public Speak- 
ing,” “ Physical Training and Health Edu- 
eation,” “Trade Union Problems,” and 
“Labor and Management.” 

For the active members and other qualified 
university students there is a similar group 
of required subjects. Among the elective sub- 
jects are “ Present Tendencies in Literature,” 
“ American History and American Civies,” 
“ Modern European History,” “ Current Events 
and Reconstruction Problems,” “ The Cooper- 
ative Movement,” and “ Elementary Science.” 
These courses were arranged by the Executive 
Educational Committee of which Mr. Harry 
Wander is the chairman and Miss Fannia 
M. Cohn, the secretary. 

The students participate through discussion 
in the actual teaching. In this and in other 
ways the proper technique of teaching adults 


is being worked out. 
But it is in the Unity Centers of the 





i. & &. W. 1 


the educaticnal system beats most constantly 


hat the busy active pulse of 


and to best purpose. In cooperation with the 
Departments of Education of New York City, 
Philadel ph a, Newark, ete., suitable class 
rooms, gymnasiums, ete., are put at the dis- 
posal of the International These school 


location in resi- 


buildings, chosen for their 
dential sections, are called Unity Centers 
In New York City there are six such centers. 
The curriculum of these centers concerns 
itself largely with the study of the English 
language. There are classes in English, of 
elementary, intermediate, advanced and high- 
school grades. The teachers are assigned by 
the Evening School Department of the Board 
of Education. At each Unity Center there is 
a recreation worker assigned by the Depart- 
ment of Community and Recreation Centers 
The International arranges, in addition, series 
of lectures on the Labor Movement, Trade 
Unionism, and kindred topics in economies. 
The rest of the curriculum deals with the 
more cultural interests, such as literature, 
musie, art, educational films, lectures on 
health, hygiene, and sex education, physical 
training and social recreation. This gives 
each unity center a balanced program of edu- 
cational activities, so that there is no over 
emphasis on purely intellectual training. 
Another phase of the educational work is 
the extension division which, combining art 
and education, arranges special lectures and 
concerts for local unions, giving a form of 
education that reaches the homes and the 
families of the members. So many have had 
to enter shops and factories before they 
gained knowledge and formed character, that 
now it is necessary to regain the lost ground. 


Louis S. FrrepLanp 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES 
WorkKERS’ UNION 


GARMENT 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A DEMONSTRATION 


Every one was working at top speed, finish- 
ing, polishing, for there was to be a demon- 
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strat t ter n, and the chi vould 
come half past two The chief? A 
man of international reputation, big of body 
is We s mind, with a voice at times like a 
bull, at times as tel der as a mother’s, as soft 
child’s or as cutting as a scalpel! There 
were a few visitors, and the usual umber of 
auditors, 1n addition to the group f special 
rkers. He came promptly, laying aside his 


fur cap and coat, and sat down, after point- 
ng to “You” and “You” and “ You”—a 
half dozer selected demonstrate that day 

The first began, a spectacled youth back 
from the army, influenza, and pneumonia, 
eager, tense, almost trembling A scarcely 


chief and the 


last 


audible grow] from the voung 


] 


man stopped, went back over the part, 


modifying his expression, and proceeded il] 
interrupted by a roar, “ Why do you do that?’ 
There was no valid reason; he simply hadn't 
thought about that particular thing; so 1t was 
stated for him, briefly, directly, exactly, and 
the young man repeated it, going on till the 
finger pointed to a 


told how 


long arm shot out, the 


defect in construction, and the voice 
it should have been. 

Then the one began, a 
keen- marked 
which served him well till the unmistakable 


He didn’t £o back, he 


show n, 


} 


next young fellow, 


alert, and with facility, 


f " 
ni ed, 


geri wl ste ypped him. 


turned and waited, waited to be 


watched with all his senses so that no detail 
would escape him, and copied the chief with 
Stopped 


corresponding accuracy and spirit. 


repeatedly, but only on details, he finished 
and sat down with a deep-voiced “Good” to 
reward him for a week’s hard work. 

A voung girl, deep-eyed and confident, stood 
up, began and was stopped immediately, 
started over again, was stopped, repeated and 
went on for a few seconds when the bull-roar 
drowned her, was shown how, proceeded, was 
growled at but did not stop, and was promptly 
‘Pay 


faulty 


attention when I 


detail 


overpowered by 
speak!” Not a 


eape, and progress was correspondingly slow 


seemed to es- 


and painful for all concerned, the chief, the 


auditors and the visitors. At the 


girl, the 
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est had appreciated d s keep 

th: I lil ~ WW th ‘ the ire r 
vas exacting, not a detail did he 

but with each tault erit 1, mer 
encouragingly, according t ce t é 
felt Tt} the « eism WV 2 rAY l i1iway 
constructive i ivs bex 1us¢ ul ( 3 
deals d the sta dard ( ne ip] i it 
ens s rigorous his n w rk It A 

I he« us f } Ow tio but iu-@e 
of the greatness, the nol tv, and the usefu 
ness of his subject, that he mainta 1 : 


ndard which A vere 


perhaps indifferently, most with eagerness, to 
atta To please the chi f was the ev dent 
wish of all. but to reach the chief’s own stand 
ard, that was their determinatior 


The chief? He was 
violinist: the demonstration, a class lesson in 


Interpretation ; the occasion, the greates 


lesson in teaching which it has ever been my 
privilege to attend 1) we not lower our 
standards according to the capacities of our 


students ? Should we forget that our science 


add to the 


and 


must world’s 


comforts, ideas, and 
we are scrupulous in detail, consistent In aim, 
and elevated in ideals? 

( ORGI J 


STaNFoRD UNIV! + 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SALARIES 


Miucu is heard just now about college and 
university salaries. Many “drives” are in 
progress with better salaries as one of the 
invariable objectives Probably no additional 
ireument is needed to show that college and 
university salaries, or in the usual phrase 
‘professors’ salaries,” are far too small, i 
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many cases inadequate to meet even the min- 
imum cost of living. 

College librarians sometimes wonder if they 
are “college professors.” Many of them do 
formal teaching and all of them have many 
and rare chances to give informal help and 
instruction to both faculty and = students. 
Some of them have professorial rank. More 
of them should have it. Not all who hav: 
the rank have the privileges, and the last of 
these privileges to be accorded to the librarian 
with professorial rank, is usually the corre- 
sponding salary. Time was, not a generation 
ago, When college librarians did not deserve 
either a professor's rank or pay. This was 
when a Janitor, an upper clerk or a registrar 
was librarian, or when the library was turned 
over as a side line to an overworked professor. 

The necessity for such inexpert and casual 
library service has long passed. It is now 
possible to get, if college presidents seek him 
zealously, a professional librarian with gen- 
eral education, a year or two of special train- 
ing and an experience quite equal to that 
stipulated for the head of any other college 
department. Such real librarians are not al- 
ways sought by colleges. The reason is not 
clear. Many trustees and presidents seem 
still to prefer to entrust this important de- 
partment to any one but a librarian. A pro- 
fessor will be appointed with neither special 
interest in nor knowledge of the library bus- 
ness, or the library committee with no 
librarian on its membership will be asked to 
run the library; or it will be annexed to the 
provinee of one of the deans, or an eminent 
scholar, possibly retired, will be genteelly 
pensioned upon the library in order to give 
him an opportunity to conduct important and 
long deferred research. 

Colleges that have and are anxious to keep 
such librarians as will measure up well with 
other department heads, who will know their 
business and in personality, education and 
competence compare favorably with their pro- 
fessional colleagues, should pay them equal 
salaries. That this is not done would seem 
to appear from the following interesting sta- 
tistics, compiled by an association of college 


“ 


and university librarians and presented at its 
annual meeting in Chicago, New Year’s week. 
The figures cover the year 1918-19. They 
represent 27 college and university libraries 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ineluding all 
the large colleges except Harvard. The total 
number of volumes in these 27 libraries is 
8,334,781. The largest library is Yale with 
1,250,000. The smallest are the Universities 
of Washington, 89,000; North Dakota, 66,000 
and South Dakota, 34,000. 

There were added to these 27 libraries dur- 
ing the year 350,000 volumes at a cost of 
$604,000 an average cost per volume of $1.73. 
It is interesting to note the wide variation in 
the per volume cost. At one extreme Oberlin, 
80 cents; Pennsylvania, 85 cents; Princeton, 
86 cents: and at the other, Colorado, $3.30; 
Washington, $4.00. The fact that it costs 
more to get books to far western institutions 
does not fully explain these wide variations. 
The per volume cost of books is affected by 
the number of gifts. Oberlin, for instance, 
is very vigorous and successful in soliciting 
donations. Then too, it is seldom possible to 
include among the actual additions of new 
books as represented in the statisties the 
identical volumes which were paid for within 
the same calendar vear. 

There are 722 persons on the staffs of these 
27 libraries, an average of 26. The smallest 
staffs are at South Dakota, 3; North Dakota, 
4; Indiana, 7; Colorado and Northwestern, 9. 
The largest and the only ones over 50 are 
Columbia, 57; Illinois, 58; Michigan, 60; 
Chicago, 96. 

These 722 persons are paid total salaries of 
$823,000, an average per capita of $1,140. 
The salary range among the institutions is 
also of interest. The smallest average salary 
is paid by Pennsylvania, $750, and the only 
other institutions paying a smaller average 
salary than $1,000 are Kansas and Chicago. 
The largest average salaries and the only ones 
more than $1,500 are paid by California, 
$1,834; and Indiana, $1,841. 

Presumably these figures include the salary 
of the chief librarians. Undoubtedly also, 
they include the salaries of many minor as- 
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spec ind experience will not compare 
tu vith instructors the same institution, 

l ree umber, probably half, of these 
722 people sure ire college graduates trained 
f brary service and with more or less ex 
perience ild seem certain that the 
< ries Move ( I ot poss DI equa the se 
paid the teaching staff of the same institu 

In the verv extensive discussion of teachers’ 
ca es it has often been stated that college 
! ess Ss have suffered too lor hg ! sence 

d that the compensating features of long 


the 


research, 


d dignity of professorial position 
have een stressed so heavily as to stifle 
‘ e efforts for better pay. Now, the llege 
ibrarian besides he ng underpaid usually is 
denied even those compensating perquisites 
It is the exception rather the rule, for 
rarians to have the full college vacat 
Regular programs for promotion of the officers 


brarians, 


catalogues 


usualls om) the 


f instruction 


many college 


ified as “ oticers of administration,” with 


of buildings, the registrar, 


tendent 


e supeTil 
bursar, ete. These facts lend added em- 
mhias to the propriety of paying college 
irians as much as officers of instruction 


ng means not alone the titular 


rian, but all members of his staff If, as 


me of these, it be objected that in genera! 


and library training they do not 


education 
1] compare with other minor instructors, 
ver is obvious. For the good of the 
‘ ege thev shou so compare and equa! 
salaries will make it possible to get those 


James I. Wver, JR 


ARY 


QUOTATIONS 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Willard, in 


THE 
Wuen Emma 


1819, made her 
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appeal to the New York Legislature for the conepe n 1550, was 
endowment of a “female seminary,” nothing start, and Antioc! y 
was farther from her thoughts than the idea students but mad 
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as well as men on its faculty But the num- 
ber of women in attendance was small, and 
the fact of their being admitted did not 
attract wide attention. The opening of Vas- 
sar in 1865 impressed people generally as 
the real beginning of higher education for 
women. 

Matthew Vassar, in his first address to the 
trustees of the college, struck no uncertain 
note. “It oceurred to me,” he said, “ that 
woman, having received from her Creator the 
same intellectual constitution as man, has 
the same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development.” The aim was to provide a 
liberal edueation, not toned down to meet 
supposed requirements of the female mind, 
nor trimmed up with feminine “ accomplish- 
ments.” Vassar was to be “an institution 
which shall accomplish for young women 
what our colleges are accomplishing for young 
men,” and there was to be no pretense that 
sewing for girls is the equivalent of science 
for boys. 

The movement, once started, made rapid 
progress. By 1885, when Bryn Mawr was 
opened, Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith were 
flourishing institutions, Cornell and a few 
other eastern colleges had taken women in, 
and at the state universities of the west coedu- 
cation was a matter of course. “The phan- 
tom of the learned lady” melted away. It 
was found that women’s minds were really of 
the same stuff as men’s, and that girls were 
neither enfeebled nor unsexed by contact with 
Greek, physics, and higher mathematics. 
Bryn Mawr, building on what had already 
been accomplished, was able to give new 
strength to the movement by raising the 
standard of admission and by establishing, 
under the influence of Johns Hopkins, a first- 
class graduate school such as few colleges in 
the country at that time possessed. 

In view of the combined weight of in- 
credulity and disapproval which the idea of 
the woman scholar had to contend with, it 
is remarkable that hostile prejudice retreated 
as quickly as it did. Nothing is left of such 
prejudice nowadays. The existence in large 
numbers of college-trained women is one of 


the important aspects of our national civili- 
zation, and in the east, where coeducation 
in undergraduate work is not a common prac- 
tise, no one would deny that colleges for 
women are as vitally necessary as colleges for 
men. But while the public has been quick 
to appreciate, it has been slow to help. The 
difficulties of raising money for a woman’s 
college are peculiar. Men’s colleges increase 
their endowments chiefly through gifts from 
the alumni; ninety per cent. of the money 
raised in the present Harvard “drive” is 
from this source. Women’s colleges, on the 
other hand, must depend largely on outside 
contributions. Their alumne associations are 
comparatively small, and contain a compara- 
tively small proportion of rich members— 
and even those members whom one calls 
“rich” often have no large sums of money 
at their own disposal. The manifest need 
ean not be met unless disinterested citizens, 
and especially men of wealth, become alive 
to the opportunity for usefulness that is here 
offered. At a time when women’s higher 
education was but an unpopular hope, 
Matthew Vassar gave away one half of his 
hard-earned fortune in order to found Vassar 
College. Our present-day millionaires know 
the worth of the institutions that he and his 
successors established; how many will come 
forward and help sustain them?—The Review. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SOME RESULTS AND CORRELATIONS OF 
ARMY ALPHA TESTS 

Tue Army Alpha tests have been given, 
scored, and tabulated in a considerable number 
of our colleges and universities but in few if 
in any cases has there been any extended 
effort to compare or evaluate these findings 
with any criterion. To discover that fresh- 
men or sophomores secure a certain median 
number of points in these tests may be of 
value; but of greater value is to discover the 
correlations of Alpha with some well-known 
criterion. This study proposes to consider 
the following points: (1) the median number 
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; 515 students f the Universit { Ark. ] 114 79 
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xa er’s Guid vere mplicitiv ft ] iY 117 ’ 


read the instructions. In tests 1 and 


he time was taken from the moment the 


1 } 
‘ ** ry> ° It iv ROOT ’ 2 ‘ that eT 
experimenter said ia The testers met in . 
ee ’ : neers stand ahead of students iwriculture 
suitation before the tests were given, went 
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ver the instructions, and agreed on all Goud 
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ru wints. n each Case hose who gave the : : ape 
, of the results of giving Alp tests (Table 


tests had several helpers In general all the 
IT] )>in ever case except rhe il | in every 


precautions for exactness in instructions and 


for uniformity of conditions were carefully *°*8* Meh SUrpass Women - oy 
taken and there is no reason to believe that 
the results are not reliable. 

[he median scores of the freshmen in our ™©" 
institution and in some others are tabulated 


below as are also the highest an! lowest scores Sex Differe ( Army Alpha (Freshmen 


Institutior 30) Me Highest Low Sunber 
TABLE | 
Differences in Institutions in Alpha (Freshmen) Univ. of Ark Mi 1235, 191 


Institution Median Highest Lowest Ley wg Wome! Le 
Purdue Mer 14 
Univ. of Ark 119 191 35 15 Women 117 
Purdue 124 193 51 588 Kansas State Mer Ls2 
Southern Meth. | 27 188 60 126 Normal, En 
Dickinson 141 195 75 72 poria Womer 114 
Univ. of Ill 142 199 41 1,171 Hamline Uni Men 129 
Allfour classes) Wome l 


Table I. makes it clear that there are 
marked differences in the median scores of In the case of Hamline University, the one 


the five institutions reported. If one groups ease in which the wor urpassed the men, 
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the author’ states: 

This difference indicates a somewhat higher level 
for the women than for the men, although it is 
accounted for in part by the fact that there were 
more seniors and juniors among the women tested 
than among the men, as already indicated, and the 
medians for these two classes of women were 138 
and 150 respectively, but for the men in the same 
chisses 132 and 130 respectively. 

With this one exception, which is fairly 
well explained, men rank uniformly higher 
than do women in this test. 

The correlations between Alpha and the 
grades which the freshman students of the 
University of Arkansas received during the 
previous year in high school are generally low. 
Table V. shows this clearly. Pearson’s coeffi- 
cient was used in calculating all correlations. 


TABLE V 
Correlations between Alpha and High-school 
Grades 
Cor- ! 
rela- P. 1 Sigma Sigma Nul 
tions be 


Alpha and 
average? 
of high 
school 
grades . .321 .039 Alpha 30.45 Av.h.s. 6.001, 230 

Alpha and 


| 


English. .264 .041 ‘* 30.5 Eng. 7.124! 229 
Alpha and 

science . .236 .051 " 30.28 (Sc. 7.101 163 
Alpha and 

history. .245 .046 “ 31.00 Hist. 6.529 188 
Alpha and 

Latin. .293 .053) “ 30.872\Lat. 7.855, 138 
Alpha and 

math. .221'.045; ‘ 30.165'Math. 7.38 | 202 


The next problem was to correlate Alpha 
and the university grades. In the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas there is the quarter system 
so that the fall term is twelve weeks in dur- 
ation. There are six grades given; A, B, C, 
D, FE, and F, which were converted into 95, 85, 

1 Gregory D. Walcott, ‘‘ Mental Testing at Ham- 
line University,’’ ScHOOL aND Society, July 12, 
1919, page 58. 

2The grades jin all cases were converted into 
their most probable numerical amounts and aver- 
aged. 
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(5, 65, 55. and 45 respectively. The correla- 
tions in Table VI. are somewhat higher than 
those of Alpha and the high-school grades but 
still too low for exact prognosis. Thorndike 
has ecaleulated that the chances of guessing 
correctly the exact position of an individual 
with a correlation of .50 is approximately one 
in six when there are ten columns and ten 
rows. 
TABLE VI 
Correlations of Alpha and Freshman Grades 
University of Arkansas) 


Facts Cor- Nu 
related ’ P. FT Sigma Sigma ber 


Alpha and 
average of 
university 
grades 485 .029 Alpha 30.585 A 9.100, 304 
Alpha and 

English .517 .030 Alpha 30.800 Eng. 12.300, 265 
Alpha and 

math. . -213, .038 Alpha 29.330) Math. 13.150 04 
Alpha and| 
modern 


.313) .065 Alpha 29.325, Lang. 14.974 


languages | O2 
Alpha and | 
hist. | 540 .078'Alpha 30.605 Hist. 14.410 37 
Alpha and 
science 448) .034 Alpha 31.675 Se. 11.100; 247 


In addition it seemed possible that the 
arithmetic test and number completion test 
used in Alpha separately or additively would 
correlate highly with mathematies. However, 
the correlation of the arithmetic test in Alpha 
and eollege mathematics equals .311 + .04 in 
99 eases. Again, the correlation of a combina- 
tion of arithmetic and number completion wit! 
college mathematics equals .255 + .063 in %9 
eases. Finally, the correlation of the arith- 
metic test used in Alpha and the grades re- 
ceived in the college of engineering equals 
174 + .083 in 62 cases. Thus it is evident 
that in the case of mathematies one could get 
a better correlation in five minutes by the 
test in arithmetic used in Alpha than by 
giving all the Alpha, or that neither corre 
lates with college mathematics to any large 
extent. 

In eomparison with these results Colvin*® 

8’Stephen 8S. Colvin, ‘‘ Psychological Tests at 
Brown University,’’ ScHooL aND Society, July 5, 
1919, page 28. 
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Table VII. shows that Alpha correlates most 
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highly with the grades of students of the 
College of Education. A possible explana- 


‘H. T. Hunter, ‘‘ Intelligence Tests in Southern 
Methodist University,’’ ScHooL AND Society, Oc- 
tober 11, 1919, page 439. 
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TABLE VY 
Correlat s bet G les us Subjects 
_ - . ' P 
English 1 
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practical purposes, there are other measures 
which are significant. The question is then, 
“Are there any critical scores which would 
be of value in the foretelling failure or un- 
usual success?” The median seems as good 
as any other. Among the scores obtained at 
the University of Arkansas no person who 
was above the median in Alpha averaged as 
low as 50 in their college grades and only 
one person above the median average below 
fifty-six. Again, no person had an average 
of 87 or above in their college grades whose 
Apha seore was below the median. Only one 
person out of twenty who received “F” in 
Freshmen English was above the median of 
Alpha and only three out of the seventeen who 
received “A” fell below the median. In 
other subjects the relationship is approxi- 
mately the same. When high-school grades are 
combined with Alpha and compared with col- 
lege English no person out of the fifteen who 
received “F” was above the median in the 
combination and no person who fell below the 
median in the combination scores made a 
grade of “A.” Finally, when Alpha and the 
average of the high-school grades are com- 
pared with the average of college grades only 
two individuals out of twenty-nine who aver- 
aged 61 or below were above the median in 
the combination and only three out of thirty- 
two whose grades averaged 83 or above were 
below the median. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The medians of the scores of freshmen in 
five institutions vary from 119 to 142. Men 
rank higher than women in all cases but one. 

2. The correlations between Alpha and the 
high school reeords of 230 freshmen of the 
University of Arkansas were positive but low, 
being .32 between Alpha and the average of 
high-school grades. 

3. The correlations between Alpha and the 
university grades were marked but not high, 
being .48 in the case of Alpha and the average 
of the university grades. The arithmetic test 
used in Alpha correlated 28@ with college 
mathematies, while Alpha and mathematics 
correlated .21. 
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4. The correlations of the average of fourth- 
year high-school grades and the average of 
freshmen university grades was .54. 

5. Alpha and the average of fourth-year 
high-school grades combined gave the best 
prognosis of students’ standings in college 
grades. This correlation was .687 in the case 
of the average college grades and .641 in the 
ease of English. 

6. The highest correlations between the 
various college subjects was that between Eng- 
lish and psychology which was .667: the lowest 
between mechanical arts and chemistry which 
was .37. A. M. Jorpan 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATION 

THe annual meeting of the National 
Society for the Study of Education was held 
in the ball room of the Hotel Hollenden, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Monday evening, February 
23, President J. C. Brown presiding. Some 
1,200 persons listened to the following pro- 
gram: 


I, THE EDUCATION OF GIFTEDCHILDREN 

The year-book on gifted children: THEODORE 8. 
HENRY, professor of psychology, Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Detroit’s experiment with gifted pupils: ELIZABETH 
CLEVELAND, supervisor of special activities, De- 
troit Publie Schools. 

Some features of the educational development of 
gifted children; Guy M. Wuipp.e, professor of 
experimental education, University of Michigan. 


II]. PLANS FOR 1921 
The proposed year-book on ‘‘ The content of courses 
for the tiaining of teachers in normal schools’’: 
H. A. Brown, president of the State Norma! 
School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 


Ill, NEW MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 
The year-book on new materials of instruction: 
CHARLES H. Jupp, dean of the college of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, and chairman of the 
society ’s Committee on New Materials of In- 
struction, 
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